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boats with whiting, haddock, mackerel, or dabs paid
26 fish ; in the case of herrings the first boat in from
Yarmouth paid 200 herrings, and later boats, which
presumably did not get such a good price for their fish,
100. Almost equivalent, also, to a toll was the right of
the king's purveyor to select fish for the royal household
before it was exposed for sale. When the ships returned
from Iceland to Yarmouth, the purveyor went on board
and threw out 400 cod or ling, and then picked out from
them 200 for the king's use,1 and, if we may accept the
statements of the Blakeney fishers in the thirteenth
century, the purveyors did not pay market prices, but
often 30 per cent, less.2
Prices, it may be observed, were not left to the auto-
matic action of supply and demand in this any more
than in other industries ; or at least, if supply and
demand did play a larger part in the regulation of prices
in this case, where supplies were essentially variable,
they were'by no means uncontrolled agents. The part
played by fish in the diet of the nation when fresh meat
was unobtainable for a large part of the year and fast
days were numerous was far greater than at the present,
and the authorities, parliamentary and local, did their
best to keep the prices down. Measures were constantly
enacted against engrossers and regraters who bought up
fish before they came to shore and resold them for a
profit,3 thus infringing the great mediaeval principle that
1 Swinden, Hist, of Yarmouth, 116. In 1526 this custom was
confined to boats carrying 10 weys of salt; smaller boats gave half
the number.
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3 e. g. at Grimsby in 1258; Cal. Chart. R.t ii. 14. And at Yar-
mouth in 1357; Statutes, 31 Edw. III.